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{INDIAN SPORTS, 


pi Jane last an account was brought by a cultivator of Ba- 
roda of two large tigers having taken up their abode at 
night in a garden, within a mile of the western extremity of 
the town. The gentlemen of the residency, after a hasty 
breakfast, anxiously prepared rifles, fusees, and muskets, and 
attended by 10 sepoys of the resident’s escort, went forth in 
search of theanimals. The place in which they were said to 
have taken shelter was covered by bushes of the mogree flower 
plant extremely thick, and standing about foar feet bigh, with 
narrow pathways, occasionally intersected by hedges of the 
prickly milk bush, and low and thick ramifications of the aloe 
tree. 

The party beat about the jungle (for it has this appearance, 
rather than that of a garden), when by great good fortune it 
had a glimpse of one of the animals making off with some ra- 
pidity. It was first taken for a large grown calf, a misconcep- 
tion very natural, as the sequel will show, and as by the report 
of the morning the party expected to meet with tigers. The 
appearance of the animal, however, gave astimulus to the 
exertions of the gentlemen, who moved forward in the low 
jungle, surveying every bush, and expecting each instant to 
hear a tremendous roar, or perhaps to eacounter the savage 
attacks of the animals. Little more search brought the two 
beasts in full view, when one of them started off, receiving 
a ball from a gentleman in the side. It went rapidly past two 
others of the party, and was wounded by a single shot in the flank. 
These wounds appeared tohave produced uo decided effect, and 
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a quarter of an hour had elapsed before it was again discovered 
crouching in a thick plantation of aloetrees: It was here that 
a few sepoys, and one of the gentlemen, advancing within 
eight paces, brought the beast prostrate on the ground ; when, 
for the first time, considering the indistinct view obtained in 
the low jungle during the pursuit, it was found that, instead of 
tigers, the objects .of the chase were lions of considerable 
size! Some danger attended the death of this animal (which 
was a lioness), as the other party were diametrically opposite 
to the aloe plantation when the volley was fired into it. The 
balls whistled over their beads and around them, but happily 
without bad consequences to any body. 

The success which attended the first hunt redoubled exer- 
tion, and with great management the party scoured the bushes 
in search of the lioness’s companion. Some time passed, and 
a great deal of laborious exertion, before the animal was 
traced by his footsteps to one of the high hedges which inter. 

ected the garden. The party approached within eight yards, 

when, by previous concert, two gentlemen and two sepoys 
fired, independentiy, with efiect. The animal moved off im- 
nediately ou the other. side of the hedge, and in ten minutes 
more, he was discovered lying under another hedge groaning 
with rage and pain. Some pieces were instantly fired, which 
exasperating bim, be rushed out, and nobly charged his assail- 
ants, his tail being curled over his back. In his advance he 
was saluted, with great coolness, with several balls from all the 
gentiemen and a few sepoys of the party who had come up; 
and though within a few yards of the objects of bis auack, he 
suddenly turned off (it is supposed, on account of being se- 
vercly wounded), and sprung upon a sepoy detached to the 
right, with whom he grappled, and afterwards, by the violence 
of the exertion, fell to the ground beyond him. 

It was at this moment that the party gallantly, and for the 


’ 


humane purpose of saving a fellow creature, rushed forward, 
aud with the bayonet and swords put an end to the monster. 
‘The sepoy was wonnded in the lett shoulder, but it is hoped 
that there is no danger of bis losing his life. 

‘The complete success of the day was justly calculated to ex- 
cite many pleasing reflections ; bat after all was concluded, it 
appeared that a countryman who attended at a distance un- 
aimed, and for his own curiosity, was wounded in the thigh by 
a ball. This accident has of course damped the pleasure of 
the sport; though it is but just to remark, that before the 
party eatered into the garden, entreaties were used to the cu- 
rious bystanders to induce them to keep away from the scene 
of aciion, and many were sent off by main force, who alter- 
wards seturned ia defiance of every remonstrance, 
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The animal last killed was a Jion, not quite fall grown, but 
_ strong and powerful in his make: the lioness was in the same 
proportion. ‘ : 
On being brought 1o the residency and inspected, these ani- 
mals were sent to his highness Futtah Sang, at'his own request 
The appearance of tigers in the immediate vicinity of Ba- 
roda is not common, two only having strayed from the ravines 
of the river Mybieto the enclosures round the towa within the 
last fifteen years, but lions have uever been seen. Indeed tht 
existence of this species in India has been questioned, though 
since satisfactorily established. Lt is conjectured that the lions 
killed had wandered oat of the deep defiles of the Myhie, 
about twelve miles from Baroda, in the night, which was ui- 
usually dark, and attended throughout, in the neighbourhood 
of that river, with torrents of rain. It was fortunate that ‘their 
retreat was immediately discovered, or from the number of 
people now employed in cultivation around the populous town 
of Baroda, some would in all probability have fallen victims te 
their voracity. 


—_—_—- —_- _—_ _ -_ _- Se 





State of Manners and Society among the Inhabitants of 
St. Michael's. 
[¥ram the History of the Azores.] 

Cannot justify to myself the idea of closing my cortes- 
pondence, as far as least as it relates to this island, without 
saying something relative to the society, And yet | can assure 
you it completely puzzles me what to say, because the English 
society is limited to Mr. Read’s foreign cennexions, and be- 
cause the Portuguese society is confined to natives with whom 
foreigners have little or no intercourse. Indeed the motives of 
association are pot strong enough to compensate for the cou- 
trast in manners and principles. ‘Che Portuzuese loves his re- 
past in solitade, and eats without a fork. We like society at 
meals, and teel disgust at seciug a person serve himself with 
his fingers. {dined at Donna Paulino’s the other day, and 
observing her use her fork with great awkwardness, I prevailed 
on her not to treat me with cerewony, but to lay it aside, aud 
dine after the mannerof her ancestors. She was quite pleased 
at the liberty 1 took, and told me she would be happy in culti- 
vating an acquaintance with the English of the place, but thar 
the difference of their usages imposed so much restraint upon 
her that she came to a determination to debar herself from theix 
society. And yet Donna Puulino isacharacter as well known for 
her uniform practice of every virtue, and her benevolence of 
heart, as she is universally admired for her extensive know- 
ledge in the walks of science and learning. 
NS 
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Having fallen into a sort of familiar friendship with this dis. 
tinguished woman, I waited upon her on her saint’s day; her 
fille-de-chambre having informed me, that the friends: of ber 
mistress were all in the habitof paying their respects to her on 
that festival. On entering the drawing-room, | found her 
seated on a sofa, in a dress far trom inelegant, and attended by 
eight or ten ladies and gentlemen, seated on chairs, which were 
placed in parallel lines directly from to the sofa to the centre 
of the reaw. A_ profouud silence reigned, and two servants 
were employed in hending chocolate and cakes to the party 
thus assembled. [ am alittle particular in this description, be- 
cause this is the exact form.of every ceremonious visit paid by 
the Portuguese. Donaa Paulino, knowing me to be an enemy 
of such formality and silence, proposed me a seat beside her, 
and entered into a mere chit-chat during an hour, at the expi- 
ration of which the other visitors rose to depart. Regulating 
myself by the same movement, I took my leave, but she bid 
me stay, and go with her to mass, “ To mass,” cried |, 
* Donna Paulino! God forbid : what shall ldo at mass?” It 
was all in vain, she was a fine and imperious woman, and 
would be obeyed. Finding all resistance vain, | bowed, pre 
sented her my arm, and encircled by a mob of maid and men 
servants, proceeded to the matrical church, which was full balf 
ainile off. This was a most mortifying inconvenience to me, 
for at every cross and every image we came to, we had to 
kneel devoutly in the dust, and sing aloud as many paters and 
aves aswere due by pontifical law to the rank and wmportance 
of the object so addressed, Ou entering the church, I bad to 
follow her example in dipping my finger in some holy water 
which lay in a stone vase affixed to the wall, and there being 
no seat, or any manner of accommodation for sitting, | had to 
kneel by her ‘ull wass was said, baving no other amusement 
than watching her count ber rosaries, and whisper ber paters 
and aves; an employment that appeased to me to have no end, 
This important service over, I attended Paulino home to dine 
ner, and | found her the best informed islander | ever met 
with. I shall give you the substance of the information which 
{ received from her on the subject of her own sex. 

Perpetually secluded ; going abroad very rarely, and under 
a veil, with which the face is completely covered, the sun can 
impress no blemish on the freshness, or the colouring of the 
complexion of the better order of females iu these islands; 
an acrine and saline air, such as is common in Lisbon, can 
never affect the fairuess and the delicacy of their skin. And 
for whom are so many charms sv curelully preserved ? For 
the sight of one single man; for a tyrant bolds his wife in 
perpetual captivity. An insuperable line of separation is 
drawn, iu these countries, between the two constituent halves -/ 
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of the human species : the one, the graces cf which form a 
contrast so agreeable to the force and the masculine beauties 
of the other, a prisoner in the Azores, becomes the exclusive 
slave of one individual, No man but the proprietor or dis 
priest can enter where the wife is: no one must behold her 
face without the husband’s permission. No where is jealousy 
carried to such a hoirid excess ; no where is it more ferocious. 
An inevitable death awatts the stranger who shall attempt to 
introduce himself into the apartments of the wife, or address a 
few words to her on meeting her out of doors, 

Wien Donna Paulino came to speak of “ inevitable death,” 
and of the ferocious spirit of jealousy which animated her 
counirymen, | rose involuntarily from my seat, aucl was about 
to withdraw with precipitation. She smiled, and informed me 
Iran no risk in her bouse; that both she and ber husband 
were of Spanist original; tuat he in consequence, allows her 
an estrecho or friend, and, though he knows her to be fond of 
society, and even to be gullamted, he fears nothing, because he 
knows the point of honour and the influence of religion are 
deeply imprinted on her mind, [ returned to my seat with an 
impression of perfect security, aud drew forth several further 
observations on this interesting head 

The married women of the highest order are similar to 
exolic flower., whose lustre is to be preserved only by atiention 
and management, living solely in the employment of prolong- 
ing the duration of the gifts derwed trom nature, and of 
aderning them by the richness of art. The women of the 
lower order, instead of that whiteness, of that delicate colours 
ing with whicu the complexion.of the first is animated, have, 
like the men, a tawny skin, aodlike the males of the same or- 
der, they wear the garb of a rigid economy. Almost all of 
them, especially in the country, have hardly sufficient to keep 
the movements of ‘the body frow being seen : but they are 
little concerned with that, provided the face is covered with a 
full cap or coarse veil! 

The most remarkuble trait of bewuiy in the Western [sles, is 
large black eyes; and it is well koown that nature has made 
this a characteristic sign of the women of the Azores. But 
not content with these gifts, they employ every effort of art to 
inake their eyes appear lurger and blacker, 

“Till withio the Jest two years the worten of the ‘best order 
dressed wil) the most exact umiformiiy, and in adress that 
never varied for the last'twoliundied years. Ht consisted of-a 
black silk robe, aud ‘a black shawl, cast over the head, and 
dropping down the waist. The arms raised in a perpendicular 
position to the heed, each thumb behind each ear, and the 
fingeis only disengaged to manage the shawl in such a man- 
her as to leave aun aperture for the sight. And so dexterous 
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are they in this employment, that they can see their way, and 
observe objects, without any possibility of having their persons 
discriminated, or their features observed. This dull uniformity 
is now breaking, and a few scarlet and blue cloaks, with gold 
clasps and embroidery, are sometimes seen to check this 
dreary monotony. 

The above observations do not apply to single women. In 
general they are kept in couvents to the very day of their 
warriage, or if at home, they pass the day in their owa apart. 
ments, aud are never to be seen but at mass, or on going to 
church. Their dress then is black, and a black veil instead of 
a shawl east over the head, and descending nearly to the feet, 
No woman, married or single, of any consideration in life, 
ever goes abroad unattended. la general, every lady has two 
suivantes close behind her, and ofien some old male relative, 
attended by her confessor or priest. ‘To see several parties of 
this description in the streets on festival days, it conveys the 
idea of a solemn procession, or of a great national mourning, 
But the relation of such things is nothing; it is seeing them 
performed tbat is either ridiculous or affecting. 





Buonaparte on Board the Northumberland. 


[From a new Publication by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North- 
umberland Man of War.] 


(Continued from Page 72.) 


QO* the first day of his arrival on board, our distinguished 
passenger displayed rather an eager appetite: I[ observed 
that he made a very hearty dianer, which be moistened with 
claret. He passed the evening on the quarter deck, where he 
was amused by the band of the 53d regiment, when he per- 
sonally required them to give the airs of “ God save the King,” 
and “ Rule Britannia.” At intervals he chatted in a way of 
easy pleasantry with the officers who were qualified to hold a 
conversation with him in the French language. I remarked 
that on these occasions he always maintains what seems to be 
an invariable attitude which has somewhat of importance in 
it, and probably such as he had been accustomed to display 
at the Thuilleries when giving audience to his marstiials or of- 
ficers of state. He never moves his hands from their habitual 
places in his dress, but to apply them to his snufl-box; and it 
struck me as a particular circumstance, to which I paid an ob- 
serving attention, though it might have been connected with 
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his former dignity, that he never offered a pinch to any one 
with whom he was conversing. 
On the subsequent day he brenkfasted at eleven. His meal 
consists of meat aud claret, which is closed with coffee. At 
dinner I observed that he selected a mutton cutlet, which he 
contrived to dispose of without the aid of either knife or 
fork. 
He passed much of the third day on deck, and appeared to 
have paid particular attention to his toilette. He receives no 
other mark of respect from the officers of the ship than would 
be shewn to a private gentleman, nor does he seem to court or 
expeet more than he receives. He is probably contented with 
the homage of his own attendants, who always appear before 
him uncovered, so that if a line were drawn round them, it 
might be supposed that you saw an equal space in the palace 
of Saint Cloud. 
He played at cards in the evening; the game was whist, and 
he wasa loser. {t was not played in the saine way as is prac- 
tised at our card-tables in England; but I am not qualified to 
explain the varieties. 
The whole of the next day Napoleon passed in his cabin. 
It was generally perceived by his attendants that he was sea- 
sick; bat he was either so little of a sailor, if that can be sap- 
posed, as not to know the ordinary effects of a ship’s motion 
of persons unused to the sea, or he suspected that his megrim 
arose from some other cause; for, it seems, he would by no 
means allow the salt-water origin of it. None of his people, 
I presume, would venture, on the occasion, to repeat to him 
his brother Canute’s practical lecture to his courtiers on the 
uomannerly power of the ocean. 
Among his baggage were two camp-beds, which had accom- 
panied him in most of his campaigas. Ove of them, a very 
| improbable destination when it was first constructed, was now 
an essential article of his cabin ; the other was now no longer 
lo give repose to some military hero, in the burry of a cam- 
paign, but is pressed by such a marine heroine as Madame 
Bertrand, amidst the dashing of waters. They are, however, 
allogether as comfortable as the combined skill of the uphol- 
holsterer and the machinist could make them. They are about 
six feet long, and three feet wide, with strong green silk furni- 
lure: the frames are of steel, and so worked and shaped as to 
surprise by their lightness, and the consequent ease with which 
they are moved. When I happeued to be seated on one of 
then, EL could not but reflect on the battles of Wagram, 
Austerlitz, Friedland, &c. 

This was a situation where the politician and the sage might 
be inspired, as it were, to contemplate the changes and the 
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chances of the world; but as Ll do not presume to possess 
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enough of those characters, either distinctly or collectively, to 
justify my engaging in a train of reflection on these affeetiog 
subjects; I shall leave such employment to your better thoughts, 
and the exercise of your enthusiastic propensity. 

Notwithstanding it blew fresh, and there was considerable 
motion, Buonaparte made his appearance upon deck between 
three and four, P.M. when he amused himself with asking 
questions of the lieutenant of the watch: such as, how mahy 
leagues the ship went in an hour?—whether the sea was likely 
to go down?—what the strange vessel was.on the bow of the 
Northumberland? In short, enough to prove that nothing 
escaped his notice. But I could not help smiling when } be 
held the man who had stalked so proudly, and with so firma 
step over subinissive countries, tottering on the deck of a 
ship, and catching at any arm to save himself from falling; 
for he has not yet found his sea-legs. Among other objects of 
lris attention, he observed that Mr. Smith, who was taking his 
usual to-and-fro walk with his brother midshipmen, to be much 
older than the rest; and, on this accoun', be appears to have 
asked him how long be bad been in the service; and being an- 
swered—nine years—he observed, that, surely, is a long time. 
It is, indeed, said Mr. Smith; but part of it was passed ina 
French prison: and I was, Sir, at Verdun, when you set out 
on your Russian campaign. Napoleon immediately shrugged 
up his shoulders, with a very significant smile, and closed the 
conversation. 

{ must here tell you, once for all, if I have not already 
made the observation, that he seldom, or ever, omitted an op- 
portunity of asking a quesiion; and it was about this time 
that he made a most unexpected enquiry of our orthodox | 
chap!ain—whether he was not a Puritan? [need not tell you | 
what would be the reply; and you may conjecture, probably, 
what might be the feelings of a gentleman clothed in canoni 
cal orders, and firm in canonical principles, when he was saluted 
with such an interrogatory. 

He wished, also, to have his curiosity gratified respecting a 
religious community in. Scotland, called JoAnsonians, who, be 
understood, were a very active sect in that part of Britain. His | 
conversation, at ail times, consisted of questions, which never 
fail to be put in such a way, as to prohibit a return of thea. | 
‘To answer one question by another, which frequently happens 
in common discourse, Was not admissible with bim. 1 can 
couveive that he was habituated to this kind of colloquy, when 
he sat upon stel a throve as thay which supporied him, and | 
before which no ave spoke bat when he commanded utterance: 
nor does he se¢m disposed to lay it aside when he sits in the} 
cabin, stands in the gangeway, or patroles the deck of a ship, | 

wheie he ts subject to the coutroul of its commander. “—_ 
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foundation of this singular question, therefore, was not attain- 
able. As in the various plans he had laid for invading our 
tight little island, as the song has it, it is not improbable that 
he might have looked towards the Hebrides, as capable of fa- 
vouring his design; and if so, Doctor Johnson’s tour thither 
might have been curiously consulted, and may I not deduce 
these Johnsonians from such a combination of circumstances ? 
Many a doubt bas been reconciled by more vague conjectures : 
that eminent writer's opinions, however, as you will probably 
suggest, are not altogether calculated to form a sect on the 
other side of the Tweed. But, badinage apart, I should be 
glad to know the origin of these Johnsonians ; and if we should 
be tossed and tumbled, in the course of our voyage, into a 
sufficient degree of familiarity for me to ask a question of the 
Ex-emperor, [ will endeavour to be satisfied. 

He appeared to be very much struck by two long-boats, 
(gigs) placed with their bottoms upward, on our launch on the 
booms: their singular length attracted his notice, while their 
particular use and application produced such a succession of 
enquiries on his part, as almost to suggest an opinion that he 
entertained a suspicion of their being a part of the naval ap- 
paratus peculiarly provided to prevent his escape from the 
island to which he was destined. ‘The answer he received was 
a quiet remark as to their general employment in the British 
fleets ; to which he made no reply. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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—— 


On the Art of beimg agrecable, and the Way .of promoting social 
dlappeness, 


“ Small pains ingloom the sufferer’s mind alone ; 
But joy conforms all faces -to its own.” 


HOUGH every man may be the whole world to himself, 

to others he is a very insignificant part of it. Though 
his own happiness be to him of the utmost importance, yet it 
is to others of no more importance than that of other men. 
Nature, it seems, when she loaded us with our own sorrows, 
thought they were enough, and therefore did not dispose us to 
take any further share in those of others, than might be neces- 
sary to prompt us to relieve them. Por this reason a certain 
reserve is -necessary, when we talk of our own friends, our awn 
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studies, our own homes.. All these are objects, which we can. 
not expect should interest others in the same degree that they 
jnterest us., And it is for, want of attention to this, that one 
half of mankind make bad compony for the other, A lady of 
fashion. is. company to a lady of fashion only ; a philosopher 
to a philosopher; an old woman to an old woman. Indeed, 
awe seldom happen.to.be thrown into any small circle of ac- 
quaintance, which does not exemplify the trite proverb, “ Birds 
ot a feaiher flock together.” 

But among the different shades of character that we fall in 
with in Life, there is not, perhaps, any one which excites less 
real couceru, or meets with less sympathy, than the man who 
is exceedingly particular about triles ; who is made uneasy by 
every little disagreeable incident; who is fond of deviating in 
jittle circumstances, trom the. common course of things, aod 
order of Providence; who is burt if the cook has failed in the 
least article of her duty; and is putas much out of humour 
by the loss of his walking-stick, as if he had got out of bed on 
the wrong side. - But it has happened to be the misfortune of 
such persons, that for the most part they are very desirous of a 
more complete sympathy from their friends; they frequently 
seem io derive most of their satisfaction and happiness from 
the coucern which others fee! for them 3 and talk as if nothing 
were capable of affording them relief but the entire concord 
of their affections. 

Such persons, however, will seldom procure the sym- 
pathy they look for. Mev, somehow, are not inclined to 
cherish a fellow-feeling for the humours and peculiarities of 
their fellow-creatures. He who followstiis humour, they think, 
is as selfish as he who follows his interest; for both act from 
self-love. Besides, we have no other means of ascertaining 
whether there be any propriety in a person’s feelings, than by 
bringing home the case to ourselves, and by conceiving what 
would then be our own feelings. If the like circumstance 
would not discompose and annoy us, we can see no shadow of 
reason why it should have that effect on Lim. There is withal 
a vein of malice in mankind, which not only prevents all sym- 
pathy with titling uveasinesses, but renders them in sume mea- 
sure diverting. ‘lhereis an appearance of something ludicrous 
id the aspect of grief, when excited by frivolous causes. We 
all take w delight in sailing at the smali vexations of our com. 
pabions. ; 

But there is yet another cause of the exclusion of such per- 
sons from our fellow-feeling, and L may call it a constitutiveal 
ene; | mean, our natural indisposition to sympathize with pains 
ful-teelings, which take their origin from the body. The tothe 
ache, for instance, the gout, or sea-sickness, seld om give ise to any 

pity or fellow-leeling. Ltis only in cases of danger, wherein the sul- 
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ferer is supposed to be under some feat and apprehension, that 
others ean enter into his feclings. We meet with an apt iilas- 
tration of this point in tragedies, Those who aim at raising 
sensibility by the representation of bodily sufferings, invariably 
fail of ‘their object. It is easy to conceive how ridiculous a 
tragedy would be, in which the catastrophe turned upon a 
colic, or the less of a leg. Lt is not the sore foot of Philoctetes 
(as some imagiue,) which moves our compassion, but his soli- 
tude, the absence of his fri¢ads, and his disappointment. at 
being detained from the scene of battle. Now upon this dull 
sensibility to the trifling afflictions of others, is founded the 
propriety of disguising aud concealing them. 

And it is worth remarkiog, that few nren of good breeding, 
and who have lived much in the world, are apt to appear af- 
fected with frivolous disasiers, And the reason is obvious: they 
have been habituated to conduct themselves, not from any in- 
clination in their own minds, but from regard to general cuss 
tom, not so much from love of any objects themselves, as ‘from 
observation of the’general rules which’ society bas prescribed 
with regard to those objects; so that though they may some> 
times not be in a humour'to receive a visitér, yet their atten- 
tion to the coommon rules of politeness would render them in- 
capable of rudeness. 

Bat we come now to consider in what way we are affected at 
the sight of agree eable emotions in others; and we find that 
they Operate quite oppositely upon our sympathy. ‘Lheve-is 
always a pleasure in sympathiziug with joy, even on the slight- 
est occasions. We can scarcely express too much satisfaction 
inalithe lithe occurrences of common life; in the company 
with which we spent the evening; in the. entertainment we 
received, and in all the little incidents of the conversation, 
Nothing is more graceful than habitual chcerfalaess, which is 
founded upon a peculiar relish for all the Jittle pleasures whieh 

common occurrences afford. Hence it is, that youth, the sva- 
son or gaicty, so easily engaves our affections, Even eld ave 
seems, at times, to forget its infirmities, anc resumes the viva- 
city of better days, at thes sight of the j joy which sparkles from 
the eyes of youth aad beauty. All the cheerful aud benevolent 
affections, when expressed even in the countenance and beha- 
viour, are agieeable. We readily ence into the satisfaction 
of the person who feels them, and of the person who is the 
vbject of them. ‘The sight of a smiling countenance elevates 


- even the pensive, and disposes them to share in the joy which 


it expresses. When music imitates the notes of joy » Our emMo- 
tions easily keep time with it. Joy, love, cheerfulness, are all 
musical ; their tones are soft, clear, and melodious, and “ there 
is in sculs a sympathy with (such) sounds.” Why should we 
be more ashamed to weep than to laugh before company? We 


a) 
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may often have as real occasion for the one as for the other: 
but we feel that the spectators are more disposed to go along 
with us in the agreeable, than in the paiaful emotion. How 
readily and sincerely do we enter inte the mirth and gaiety at 
a christening or a marriage! Whereas, when we attend the 
funeral of a friend, we struggle against the sympathetic sorrow 
which the occasion inspires, aud give way to it, at last, only 
when we can no longer resist it. How very scon we conceive 
an interest for a cheerful person, who seems to enter with a de- 
gtee of delight into all the sentiments of those with whom he 
converses. When we bring bome io ourselves the situation of 
his companions, we go along with their pleasure, and feel what 
entertainment they oust derive from the sympathy of so agree- 
able a friend. Many illustrations to the same effect might be 
produced. If the preceding are just, the obvious inference is, 
that we bave a natural and strong propensity to sympathize 
with the joy of others; and that we ourselves take pleasure in 
sharing with them on the slightest oecasions. 

The practical Jesson to be learnt fromm this subject, is the art 
of being agreeable; the whole of which consists merely in 
overlooking vexations which affect ouly ourselves, and in ex- 
pressing a lively interest in the buppiness and evjoyineni of 
others. 


Penzance. 


DEATH OF JOHN HARRIOTT, ESQ. 
{Late resident Magistrate of the Thames Police Office.] 


bbe melancholy circumstances attending the death of Mr. 

Harriott, who has been sv long known as the chief ma- 
gistrate of the Thames Police, have excited the sympathy, 
notalone of a numerous circle of that gentleman's friends, 
butot the public in general, who have had frequent opportu- 
nities of appreciating the value of his public services. For 
the last nine months it appeared that Mr. Harriott had la- 
boured under the malady which finally led to his dissolution. 
During that period his sufferings were of the most dreadful 
description; but latterly, even to his strong mind, they seem 
t» have been beyond endurance. His increasing indisposition 
about four months back induced him to retire from public bu- 
siness, which, in consequence of his previous, long, and meti+ 
torious exertions, he was allowed to do upon his full pay, and 
to the day of his death he continued to occupy his house ad- 
joining the Thames Police Office, where he was visited daily 
by many of the inhabitants of the surrounding parishes, to 
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whom he had endeared himself by his benevolence and ur- 
banity. . 

From the evidence taken before the coroner, which we sub- 
join, the nature of Mr. Harriott’s disease, as well as the im- 
mediate cause of his death, will be seen; but as his life, from 
his earliest infancy, has been chequered by vicissitudes aud 
vhanges of no ordinary cast, we shall give a short outline of 
his principal features. Mr. Harriott, we understand, was the 
son of honest and industrious parents. His father was for 
many years in the navy, and afterwards served as master of a 
merchant ship. At an early age he placed his son as a mid- 
shipman in his majesty’s service —His first voyage was to New 
York, with a convoy of merchant vessels; fie afterwards 
sailed for Gibraltar, and in his course fellin with a French fri- 
gate, which, after a susart action, was captured. On this oc- 
casion our young midshipman particularly distinguished hime 
self, Afteracruize of considerable length, and many ad- 
ventures, he sailed for England, was wrecked in Plymouth 
Sound, and reaciied the shore with great difficulty. Having 
joined his frieuds, he was by them solicited to settle on shore ; 
he preferred a life of activity at sca,however, once more em- 
barked, and was present at the attack of the Havannah, and 
relaking Newfoundland, 

At the conclusion of the American war, he made several 
vovages in the merchants’ service, and at length accepted a 
military appointment for India. On his arrival in India, he 
ingrattated himself, by his good conduct, with ali bis supe 
riots; and, by his adventurous disposition and spirit et ia- 
quuy, obtained a perfect knowledge of the habits, manners, 
and peculiarities, of the people amovg whom his public ser- 
vices led him. He also took iniiuite pains, and often at the 
bagard of his life, to obtain a kuowledge of the more fero- 
cious inhabitants and natural curiosities of these reatons, 
Having declined settling asa lawyer at Madtas, to which be was 
solicited, he sailed for Sumatra, and from thence back to Eng- 
land. He now married his first wile, whom he Jost withia a 
year from the day of their nuptials, a period during which he 
enjoyed the utmost domestic teheiy. Alter this event his 
Views were rather unseitled ; he commenced underwriter at 
Liloyi’s, but soon gave up that pursuit, and tound a solace for 
his disappoiniments in the bosom of asccond wife, whom he 
described as a worthy successor of the first. His next pro- 
ceeding was to cngace largely in farming, and to join witha 
younger broiber very extensively in the liquor trade, He 
shorily quiteed the latter branch of his labours, however, and 
confined himself solely to farming, which he extended by pur- 
chasing an island that had been oveiflowed by the sea. ‘This 
he recovered, by inclosing it with a wall, and finally broughe 
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jt into a state of excellent caltivation, obtaining for his meri+ 
torious exertions a gold medal from the Society tor the En- 
couragement of Arts, 

After a period of ten years his second wife died, leaving lim 
a widower with three children. Feeling that “ man’ was not. 
born to live alone,” and considering the necessity of having 
some careful guardian to his-children, he soon found a third 
helpmate, by whom he had six children, four of whom are 
still alive. At this crisis he became a magistrate for the county 
of Essex, in which he lived. In 1790, the whole of his farm- 
house and offices were destroyed by fire. This calamity he 
hac almost repaired, when his island was inuadated once more 
by the sea;and thus he was almost ruined. By the generosity 
of his creditors and friends, however, his losses were in some 
measure, alleviated. His prospects at home being blighted, 
he determined to goto America, for which country he em- 
barked with his family in May, 1793. On arriving at Rhode 
Island, be hired a house for hisfamily, and made a tour through 
the different states, in order to ascertain in which it would be 
most eligible for hin to settle. After this arduous journey he 
returned to Rhode Island, where he purchased a farm. He 
here became suspected as a spy, and after encountering many 
disappointments, quitted the island, aad purchased another farm 
at Long Island. ‘The impediments which he here found, 
however, induced him to give up bis farm, and quit America 
altogether. 

Having once more arrived in London, he obtained an ap- 
pointment from the Directors of the East India Company for 
his eldest son, as a cadet on the Bengal esiablishment; and 
for his second son, in the Bombay marine. In the leisure 
which he now enjoyed, he offered some suggestions to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers on the Volunteer system, comprehending the 
Sea and River Fencibles, some of which were adopted. At 
length, in the year 1797, he submitted a plan tothe Duke of 
Portland for the formation of the present system of Thames 
Police, which, after some inquiry, was adopted by his grace. 
Mr. Harriott was appointed toact as Thames Police Magis- 
trate, and the office was opeved iv 1798. At first inany serious 
dithculties were experienced, but at length the systems was re- 
duced to the perfection in which it now exists, and the port of 
London has thereby reaped incalculable advantages. From 
that period, down to the resignation of bis office, Mr. Harriott 
was indefatigable in the performance of his official duties. 
He was succeeded hy Captain Richbell, so long captain of 
the tender off the Tower, who now enjoys his office. 

Au inquest was held before J. W. Unwin, Esq. one of the 
coroncrs for Middlesex, on the body of this lamented and 
respected magisirate,of which the following are the leading 
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facts and circumstances :—Mr. Harriott for nine months past 
had been afflicted with a disease in the bladder, which sub- 
jected him to continual paroxysms of excruciating pain, often 
auended with profuse hemorrhage. On the worniag of 
Friday, January 10, 1817, about four o'clock, his medical at- 
tendant (Mr. Halloway) was sent for, who found him in such 
exquisite pain, that the decease requested this gentleman to 
relieve him at all events,even if the. means should terminate 
in death. Mr, Harriott was then placed ina warm bath. At 
eight o’clock the same moruing this gentleman was again sent 
for; he found Mr. Harriott bleeding trom several self inflicted 
wounds in different parts of his body. On the left temple was 
a slight wound, which had divided a branch of tae temporal 
artery. In the left arm, below the elbow, was another wound, 
about two inches long, and about the fourth of au inch deep, 
The veins of the arm. were only injured, and the artery ua- 

touched, ‘The last and most severe wound was in the abdo} 
nen, over the stomach, through which a portion of the intes- 

tineshad protruded. This wound would have been mortal in 

most cases, frou subsequent inflammation, but was not consi- 

dered so in the present instance, owing to the profuse discharge 

of blood, On dissection after death, by order of the coroner, 

the bladder was found highly ulcerated, and filled with coa- 

gulated blood, which, by the able practitioners who attended, 

was considered as the immediate cause of death. It was prove 

ed thai during the last fortuight, the faculties of the deceased 

were greatly impaired, and his mind overcome by dejection, 

ftom a continued series of pain and suffering. The coroner 

called the atlention of the jury, in the firs: place to the state- 

ment which had been given as to the situation of the deceased's 

mind and understanding, aud left itto them to decide, whe- 
ther be had contributed to his own death, or had come to his. 
end by vatural means trom the effect of his complaint.— 
Verdict, Natural Death. The deceased was aged 70. 





Description of the Guildhall of London. 


F it be true (as beyond all controversy it is) that British 

commerce is the graud source of British wealth and power, 
itis equaily certain that the prosperity of that commerce 
owes Us origin and its growth to the spirit of British freedom. 
The just laws and liberal policy of Eugland, in earliest times, 
wade her shores the safe asylum of toreign merchants from 
every quarter of the globe, and guarauteed to her native 
traders, manufacturers, and artisans, those peculiar privileges 
and prerogatives which rendered ihe sons of commerce, as it 
Were, a free and independent republic, under. the general! pro- 
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tection, indeed, of ‘a powerfal constitutional sovereign, but se- 
cured, by special charters, from the arbitrary exercise of royal 
caprice. Hence arose the institutions of guilds, or corpora- 
tions, (or, as they are now termed, companies); the word 
guild being derived from the Saxon, and signifying fellowship, 
or fraternity. These various societies necessarily had each 
their place of assembly, where they met together in consulia- 
tion upon the interests of their peculiar branch of trade or art, 
and elected from among themselves their governors and of- 
ficets. Thus in progress of time the mercers, the stationers, 
the goldsmiths, aud most other trades, incorporated themselves 
into Companies ; and we recognize, at the present day, several 
of their halls among the handsomest public edifices of the me- 
wopolis, But, in order to prevent the public evils which are 
naturally to be apprehended from the partialities of separate 
corporations, exercising chartered privileges for their own pes 
cular benefit in their own halls, the wisdom of our ancestors, 
ever jealous of the least encroachment of public rights, pro- 
vided that there should be one common hall, inwhich the mem- 
bers of every guild should have a voice; and the power of 
this assembly of citizens in their common hall, is the only po- 
litical power which these guilds, or companies, can exercise, 
The place set apart for this assembly of the guilds is therefore 
denominated Guild-hall. 

The ancient hall was situated in Aldermanbury; it was 
erected in the time of Edward the Confessor, and has long since 
been a heap of ruins. The present edifice stands at the nors 
thern extremity of King-street, Cheapside, and is afine Gothic 
buildmg. It was begun inthe year 1411, and completed in 
ubout ten years; towards defraying ihe expence of which, 
contributions were mude by the city-companies. Guildhall 
was greatly damaged by the fire of London, but was soon af- 
terrepuired and beautified, at the expence of two thousand 
five hondred pounds, 

The entrance into this building is by a large gate, under a 
Gothic arch. Over this rises the new front, erected in the year 
1784; which cousists of four fluted pilasters, between which 
are Gothic windows. In the space above the great door there 
wre two series of windows, above which is the city motto, 
*« Domine dirige nos ,” and the top of the building ts crowned 
with the city arms and supporters. ‘The hall is 153 feet long, 
48 broad, and 55 high. The roof is flat, and divided imo pan- 
nels, and the sides are adorned with demi-pillars. 

On the north sideof the hall, nearly opposite to.the entrance, 
isa flight of steps, leading to the respective courts and offices, 
Tie most singular ornaments are two gigantic figures, which 
stand one on each side of the west end of the hall. These 
enormous figures are in the Roman warlike dress, and have 
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laurel. crowns.on their-heads. . The one-on the right leans ona 
‘mall shield, on which is emblazoned a black eagle on a field 
or, and he bears a lavgbard, or balbert.. The weapon and 
arms.on the shield denote this to be # Saxon. The other, 
yhich represents an ancient Briton, has a sword by his side,and 
a bow and iquiver on bjs backs. la bis rizht hand he holds a 
Jong pole, with a ball stuck full of spikes, suspended from the 
twp; a weapon which had |heen in use among our ancestors, 
Such are the celebrated Gog and Magog of vulgar denomina- 
tion, on Wingh the city, wath a laudable regard to their anti- 
quity, bas lately bestowed pew coats of painting and gilding. 

Round the hall are fourteen demi-pillars of the clustered 
Gothic kind, on the capitals of which are the royal arms, the 
arms uf London, and those of.the twelve principal cow 
panies. Lo the intercolumpiations, abd at the west end of 
the hall, are portraits of the judges, who so particularly 
distinguished themselves ia derermining the differences between 
Jandlords and teyants after the fire of Londan, without she ex- 
peuce of law-suits. To these was afterwards added that of 
Lord Camden, as a mark of esicegr for his decision against 
the legality of general warrants. At the east end are the por- 
traits of all the sovereigns since the revelation, as also that of 
the late Queen Caroline. 

Close to the hastings, on the north side of the hall, is the 
monument erected to the memory of the late Earl of Clin- 
tham ; which consists of a grand group of complete statues in 
alto relievo, designed to convey the idea of the national prog- 
perity under the auspices af that celebrated statesman. Lord 
Chatham is represented as the pilot of the state, resting on a 
udder, with bis right arm sappurting commerce, who sits by 
his side, attended by the four quarters pf the globe, in the act 
of pouring the contents of a capaciotfs Cornngopia into the lap 
of Britannia, who is seated upou her lion. Before Lord Cha- 
ham stauds afemale figure representing the ciry of London, 
crowned with turrets; her right hand resting upon a shield 
with the city-arms thereon, and her left arm extended towards 
commerce; her whole attitude seemed to bespeak that proieg- 
tion which the position of his arm shows bim already inclined 
to aferd her. Various emblems are introduced with great 
propriety in different parts oi the work ; such as a mariues’ 
compass aud a top-mast tn the hands of commerce, aud at het 
feet a sail.furled tw the yard, aud an anchor. Below London ts 
aber-hive, symbolical of industry ; aud behigd bee ‘Shield are 
the insiguia of the city. ‘ 

Vuthe 26ih November, 1895, the court of common-coracil 
came to a resolution to erect a monument in Guildhall, to the 
memory of Lord Nelson; and voted a sword, of the value of 
200 guineas, t@ Admiral Collingwood, his second in command ; 
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and swords, of the value of 100 guineas, to Adtnirals Lord Nor- 
thesk, the third in command, and’Sir Richard Strachan, who, 
with a small squadron of observation stationed off Ferrol, had 
been so fortunate as to fall in with and’ capture tour ships of 
the. line which escaped «from the action off Cape Trafalgar, 
At the same court a letter was read fromthe Hon: Mrs. Damer, 
offering toexecute the monument upon such a model’as the 
court should approve; upon which the thanks’ of the court 
were voted to her; but, by subsequent regulations, another de- 
sign was adopted at a court ‘of common-council, where séveral 
models were presented ; and the one which was accepted by 
plurality of votes has ‘been executed, and now stands‘on the 
north side of Gaildhall. The whole bas a striking rather than 
a pleasing appearance: The general suite is there—Britannia, 
the city of London,and Old Neptune in an attitade which coms 
mands respect and astonishment’; on the basis, a very excel- 
lent bas-relief represents the famous and dear-bought victory 
of Trafalgar ; avd in two stall niches oa each side two young 
sailors are cut with much spirit, and a mellowness of touch 
which does great humour to the artist. Had the invention 
and composition been as-fauliless as the manual execution, thie 
monument would have received the full meed of our praise 
‘The inscription, which, though rather long, does not express all 
we should feel for the hero who had, by his exertions, the loss 
of bis limbs, and lastly -by that of bis life, prepared the open- 
Ing perspective of general peace and happiness which then 
saluted our eyes; the inscription is said to have been written 
by Mr. Sheridan. It is elegant, copious, harmonious, true ; 
yetit might have been shorter, and thereby more certain of 
producing the desirable effect. 


(To be concluded in our next ) 


LACONIC ELOQUENCE, 


\ HEN the Vendean peasants sought Laroche Jacquelin 

to entreat him to be their leader against the revolution- 
ists, the heroic reply by which he assented to their request is, 
perhaps, the finest specimen of laconic eloquence recorded in 
ancient or modern history :--* Friends!” said he, “ it my 
futher were here you would have confidence in him; Lam 
only & boy, but by my courage 1 will shew myself worthy of 
commanding you. If | advance, follow me! If I give way, 
kill me! If 1 die, revenge me !” ; 
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POETRY. 


——at pe 


Description of f the slow Decay and melancholy End of the youngest of 
three Brothers who were immured in a Dungeon at the Castle of 


Chdlon. 


SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY THE ELDEST BROTHER. 


ras he, the fav’rite and the flow’r, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To board my lite, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, tov, who yet had held untir’d 

A spirit natural or inspir'd— 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away. 
Oh God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood ; 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln, convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick poe ghastly bed 

Of sin, delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so calm and meck, 
So'softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And griew’d for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Wasa mockery of the tomb; 
Whose tints as genily sunk away, 

As a departing rainbow's ray— 
An eye of most transparent light, 
‘That almos: made the dungeon bright ; 
And not a word of murmur—nrot 

A groan v’er his untimely lot— 

A little talk of bette: days, 

A little hope my own to raise; 

For I was sunk—in silence lost 

in this last loss, of all the most: 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of tainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 
I listen’d, but I could not hear— 

I ca! \’d, tor I was wild with fear; 
T knew ‘twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I caii’d, and thought | heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
An ’ rush’d to him: IT fouad him not, 
d only stirr’d in thig black sput, 
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-Lonly jiv’d—I only drew 
1¢ accursed bteath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal bripk, 
Which beund me to my fatling race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 











THE SHIPWRECKED LASCAR. 





A TRUE TALE, ADDRESSED TO MISS M 


HE sailed in her pride from the regions of day ; 
Her cargo was rich, and her pentions were gay; 
Long homeward she scudded, defying the blast, 
Till Britain’s green hills were descried from the mast. 


Then gather’d the tempest, then heighten’d the gale, 
The hearts of her hravest were ready to fail; 

Night adds to the horror, and decpens the roar; 

She lies in the morning a wreck on the share, 


And Heaven, in its mercy, has rescued the crew : 
‘They live, and return to their country anew 
But one sickly stranger-—unfricnded—unknown— 
Is left by his comrades to perish alone, 


He thinks on his own, for no ghelter has he; 
His wife and his mother are over the sea; 
He come from the islands of spices afar— 
The dark Asiati¢, the gentle Lascar. 


He stretches, in anguish, the languishing limb, 
Expecting no pity, no mercy for him; 

But England has pity d Oh! there was ane 
Who saw his dark face, and the kindness was done. 


She took him, she nurs’d him with tender address; 
And fair was the hand that reliew’d his distiess : 
She came like the angel of mercy from far, 

To minister health tu the dying Lascar. 


His wants, and her wishes, could ouly be known 
By broken expressions, and sympathy’s tone ; 
But pity has language no words can supply, 
And gratitude speaks from the eloquent eye. 


He watches her coming, for all must appear 
In safety and comfort, if Madame be near; 
He sitsin her CASA, uuclouded by care, 

For nothing is wanting, if Madame be there. 


Her care is rewarded—the sick man is well; 
And now he must bid her a final farewell ; 
Have pity, ye sailors, ye sons of the bravel 
Oh bear him in tenderness over the waye! 


Borne on by by the swell of the oceaa, he goes 

To tell to bus kindied the tale of his woes ; 

To teil his dark beauty, with many a tear, 

Uf Madame’s kind Casa, who sheltes’d him here. 


And Oh! that the knowledge she strove to impart, 
+ ; 

via ligbten.the gloom on his desolate heart! 

And long as he lives wili be heard from afar, 

Tuc blessings and prayers of the gratetul Lasear 


